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THE FIRESIDE STORIES OF THE CHIPPWYANS. 1 

Throughout the northern part of Canada still lie vast tracts of 
country where the white man has never been, and where the few 
remaining savages who there make their homes are still as wild and 
uncivilized as when Columbus landed. 

Along the valley of the great Mackenzie, around the lonely shores 
of Great Bear, Great Slave, and Athabasca Lakes, — westward to the 
Rocky Mountains and far eastward to Hudson's Bay, — is heard the 
language of the Chippwyans of the Athapascan stock, Once a great 
and powerful people, they were engaged, until recently, continually in 
warfare with their Cree neighbors to the southward, and among 
themselves, and are still occupied in petty feuds with the Eskimos 
of the Arctic coast and of the shores of northwestern Hudson's Bay. 
Far to the southward among the Apaches and Navahos of Arizona 
and New Mexico is heard their harsh guttural language, and tribes 
in California and Oregon, and in the lofty mountains of eastern 
British Columbia, speak the same tongue. 

The Chippwyans are divided into numerous tribes, which, origi- 
nally separated from each other by reason of the physical features of 
the country in which they dwell, now differ slightly in speech, in 
manners and customs, and in mode of dress ; though this last diver- 
gence is rapidly being removed by the advancement of our hideous 
European costume to their remotest corners. The Loucheux, so- 
called derisively by their brethren of the other tribes because of their 
being more or less squint-eyed, are the most northwestern of the 
Chippwyans, and inhabit the wind-swept country near the mouth of 
the Mackenzie, and the Rocky Mountain slopes south of the Peel 
River. The Slaveys, who inhabit the broad valley of the Macken- 
zie, and the southern and western shores of the Great Slave Lake, 
are so called because they were the people from whom the Crees 
and more powerful Chippwyan tribes drew their slaves in times long 
past. The Hare-Skins receive their name from the costume gener- 
1 Read before the Boston Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
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ally worn in winter among their more eastern members, of the skin 
of the white or Arctic hare. The Hare-Skins dwell on the lonely 
shores of Great Bear Lake, and extend westward from the head- 
waters of the Copper Mine River to Fort Good Hope, a northern fur- 
trading outpost on the edge of the Arctic Circle. The Dog-Ribs, 
named from their supposed descent from an enormous white dog, 
live in the thickly-wooded country between Great Bear and Great 
Slave Lakes. The Yellow Knives, so called from the copper knives 
commonly used among them even in the time of Sir John Franklin, 
hunt in the country south and east of Great Slave Lake. South of 
the Yellow Knives are the Caribou-Eaters and the Chippwyans of 
Athabasca Lake. 

When it is remembered that the total population of the whole 
Chippwyan nation does not exceed 10,000, and that these are scattered 
over an area 800 miles long by 600 miles wide, it is wonderful how 
great is the real resemblance between the different dialects spoken 
throughout this vast territory. A Chippwyan from the shores of 
Lake Athabasca can, with considerable difficulty, make himself 
understood by a Loucheux, while the Dog-Ribs, Yellow Knives, and 
Hare-Skins, if they should meet, converse with comparative ease. 

To the southward, tattered cotton tents covering natives clad in 
cotton and woollen clothes, and eating poorly cooked bannocks made 
from flour with saleratus, and diseased with tubercular and other 
more objectionable white man's troubles, mark the advance of the 
barbarous border civilization — the civilization of the whaler on 
Hudson's Bay, of the free-trader on the Athabasca Lake and River, 
of the ranchers and placer miners on the Peace and other mountain 
rivers. Far to the northward near the headwaters of the Copper 
Mine River and along the rocky eastern shores of Great Bear Lake 
the Hare-Skins still live in their lodges made of caribou skins dec- 
orated within and without with rude painted ornamentations, and 
still dress, at least in part, in their picturesque costumes of caribou 
and moose skin, resplendent with beads or colored porcupine quills. 
Few of them have tasted flour or any other of our foods, and they 
subsist entirely on fish and game (caribou, musk oxen, and innumer- 
able smaller animals) which abound throughout their territory. 

In my recent trip in the north country most of my time was passed 
in the territory of the Hare-Skins and Dog-Ribs, and in this paper 
I should like to speak only of these two tribes of the Chippwyan 
nation, which, owing to their remoteness from lines of communica- 
tion, have remained longest free from the influence of Europeans, 
and have retained purest the customs and manners which formerly 
prevailed throughout the whole tribe. 

I found the Hare-Skins a simple, kindly, and hospitable people, 
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anxious to do all they could to help me in my expedition, but at the 
same time cautious and fearing the advance of the white man. For 
instance, in my first encounter with this strange people, on my 
arrival at Great Bear Lake, they at first placed numerous obstacles 
in my way, and tried to prevent my passing through their territory. 
The chief, a magnificent creature, addressed me, speaking for his 
more ordinary followers. He said he knew that if I crossed the 
great lake which lay before me, and reached its eastern border 
where roamed great herds of caribou and musk oxen, that these ani- 
mals would disappear like the snow in summer, as had happened 
with other animals among other tribes far to the southward. In 
this, I supposed, he referred to the sweeping away of the buffalo 
from our western prairies. However, by numerous presents, by 
long persuasive arguments and by placing myself under the protec- 
tion of their chief whom I agreed to call Sachi-lee (my elder bro- 
ther), while he called me Sune-dig (my son), they became most 
docile, and were as willing to help the advance of my party as they 
had previously been to stay its progress. 

Most of them have seen few white men, some of them none ; but 
they are all more or less remotely under the influence of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, who have posts at Fort Norman to the westward 
and Fort Rae to the southward, whither the Hare-Skins resort once 
or twice a year to trade in furs or dried meat. They have an idea 
that all white men are enormously rich, but strangely penurious — 
an opinion probably inculcated by the treatment they have received 
from the Hudson's Bay Company, which they consider anything but 
generous, but whose stores of tempting beads, gayly colored cloths, 
and other trifles, which they have either seen or heard of, they consider 
the acme of wealth. For this reason they are remarkable for their 
begging proclivities, and never cease soliciting presents until they 
think they have obtained all which the stranger possesses. However, 
on the other hand, their generosity and kindliness to any one who 
actually needs their help is quite wonderful. I shall never forget on 
one occasion experiencing this trait of the Chippwyan character. 
After a terrible journey of many miles up a foaming river broken for 
long stretches with almost impassable falls and rapids, through lonely 
unmapped lakes, across portages, over steep and craggy hills, through 
frozen muskegs and tundras, without proper food, and sometimes 
none at all, we arrived in a miserable condition, unexpectedly, at an 
out-lying Dog-Rib village. They placed before us all their luxuries 
of food, the savory caribou tongue, the sweet-flavored caribou mar- 
row grease and rich beaver tail and moose nose. They gave us 
new moccasins and coats, and the women sat up all night, mending 
our torn garments. When we left, they loaded us with provisions 
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of dried meat and pemmican, and four of their men, at the command 
of their chief and of their own free will, accompanied us across the 
rocky portages of the height of land, many days' journey from their 
camp, and put us safely on the Great River that flowed southward 
to the most northern outpost of the Hudson's Bay Company in that 
direction, and this at a season when the snow was already flying, 
and when it might freeze at any moment, and prevent their return. 

One strange peculiarity of all the northern tribes is their slight 
knowledge and, almost always, fear of each other's tribe. The Dog- 
Rib Indians, whom I have just described as receiving us so hospit- 
ably, though they showed no surprise at seeing us, still, when we 
told them whence we had come, they marvelled how we ever man- 
aged to get out of a country which they supposed to be inhabited 
by a fierce and barbarous nation, and this in speaking of the Hare- 
Skins, their nearest of kin. In the same way the Hare-Skins con- 
sider the Coronation Gulf Eskimos as being truly a terrible people, 
and nothing will induce them to venture across the Barren Lands 
beyond the Dease River which marks the boundary of the Eskimo 
country. 

In all my dealings with the Hare-Skins and Dog-Ribs I have found 
them to be an honest and upright people, but that they are not alto- 
gether above a slight amount of deceit will be seen when I describe 
the following incident. On an occasion of a small feast given by 
the Hudson's Bay Company at one of their posts on the Mackenzie 
River, there happened to be present an old blind woman. Tea and 
saleratus biscuits were the sole refreshments, but tea to a Hare-Skin 
is as much as whiskey is to the modern Iroquois, and the old woman 
had travelled many miles on snowshoes to be a guest of the feast. 
It was observed that she repeatedly passed back her cup for more 
tea and with a celerity which made it impossible for her to have 
drunk it, fast as is the Indian mode of drinking. On investigation 
it was found that, as soon as she got each cup of the coveted liquid, 
she emptied it into her copper kettle which she had brought with 
her, and had already a large pailful. She had evidently an eye for 
the future. 

Occasionally cross fox-skins, much less valuable than black fox- 
skins, are blackened with charcoal and traded at night for the supe- 
rior article. In the morning, when the deception has been discov- 
ered, the hunter has departed for the forest whence he came, and 
next time goes to another post. 

In religion most of the Hare-Skins and the Dog-Ribs are now 
Christians, having been converted by the endeavors of a wonderful 
Jesuit priest, the Abbe Petitot. It is some years now since Petitot 
left them, but his name is never mentioned save in the most pleasant 
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connection. Some of the Hare-Skins, however, are still practically 
heathens, and even those who have embraced Christianity, mix up 
with its ceremonies their own sacred rites, such as the white-dog 
dance. They are an extremely imaginative people, and everything 
existing in nature is interpreted by them in the most pleasing and 
poetic manner. Two trees grow side by side so that neither may 
grow tired living alone. The river dashes down in a rapid, or 
plunges over a waterfall so that it may not weary in flowing steadily 
in the same course. A seam of lignite on fire near the entrance of 
the Great Bear River into the Mackenzie still burns to mark the 
spot where the Hare-Skin evil one, interrupted at the cooking of 
the savory meal of beaver meat, left the fire burning, and fled before 
his greatest enemy to put out the beaver skins to dry on the slopes 
of the mountain lower down the river, as shown by the blood-red 
iron stains on the face of the limestone cliff. 

Many a winter night around the fire in the tepee or paddling along 
the rivers and lakes in summer I have listened to stories on every 
topic — stories of the greatness of their tribe in days of yore, of 
the might or craftiness of various animals, and of their explanation 
of the great phenomena of nature. 

Innumerable amusing stories are told of the cunning of the crow, 
the sagacity of the beaver, the smartness of the squirrel, and the 
crankiness of the bear. This style of story is well illustrated by the 
following : — 

I. BIG BIRD STORY. 

Big Bird was a widow of a famous chief who lived with her son 
and beautiful daughter on the banks of a large stream. Her great 
ambition was to secure a rich husband for her daughter, suitable to 
her birth. So she told her little boy to go to the bank of the river, 
and to watch unceasingly to see if he could discover anybody pass- 
ing suitable for a son-in-law. One day the boy ran to his mother, and 
with a face beaming with joy told her there was somebody passing, 
whom he at least would like for a brother-in-law. Big Bird was de- 
lighted and immediately took some bark, and went down to the river 
to meet the expected bridegroom, whom she was pleased to see was 
magnificentlydressed in a white skin costume covered with shell-like 
beads. Walking before him, she put pieces of bark on the ground 
all the way to her camp for him to step on. There she and her 
daughter, having prepared a meal of unusual splendor, set it before 
their guest. It happened there was an old dog in the camp, and the 
man said he could not eat until the animal was removed. Big Bird, 
wishing to show her new son-in-law every hospitality, complied with 
his request, and, taking the dog out, killed him, and left him in the 
bush. The man then ate his supper, and they all went to sleep. 
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Next morning Big Bird got up to make a fire, but, finding no wood 
in the tepee, went out to get some, and was surprised to see the clog 
lying with his eyes removed, with his flesh pecked all over, and with 
the footprints of a three-toed animal all around him. On going back 
to the camp, she told them all to take off their shoes to see who had 
only three toes. They all did so, save the stranger who told her that 
it was a thing he never did. However, Big Bird kept begging him 
to remove them, telling him she had a pair of new moccasins for 
him, which would exactly match his handsome costume. Evidently 
his vanity was at last touched, and he consented, and, while taking 
them off, said " kinno, kinno " (look ! look !) and quickly put them 
on again. The boy then called out, " He has only three toes." The 
stranger denied this, and said, "I did it so quickly that you imagine 
I have only three toes, but you are mistaken." 

After breakfast he told his wife that he wanted to go for his clothes 
which were at his camp some distance up stream, and that he wished 
her to accompany him. Thinking her husband's conduct rather 
strange, she at first objected, but, on hearing of the numerous gew- 
gaws at his camp, at last consented to go. So they got into their 
canoe, and started off, the man sitting in the bow, and the woman 
in the stern. They had not proceeded far up stream, when rain 
began to fall heavily, and the girl soon noticed that the rain was 
washing the shining white stuff off her husband's back, and then 
black feathers began to appear. " Ah," she thought to herself, " I 
have married a crow." When he was not looking, she tied his tail, 
now grown to visible proportions, to the bar of the canoe, whereat 
he turned around, and asked her what she was doing. She replied, 
" Your coat is so fine I am working with the beads." " Oh," said 
he, " I see I have married an industrious wife," and resumed his 
paddling. She then tried to find an excuse to make her escape, and 
told him that the point they were just passing was a famous locality 
for wild duck eggs, and that she would like to go ashore and hunt 
some for his supper. He readily consented, and as soon as she got 
ashore, she ran up the bank, and disappeared into the forest. The 
crow tried to get out to follow her ; but as his tail was tied to the 
canoe, this was impossible, and he contented himself with calling out 
after her, "Caw, caw; once more I have tricked you people." He 
then leisurely preceeded to untie his tail, and flew off ready for 
another escapade. 

II. WHITE BEAR STORY. 

The following story explains the reason for the ferocity of the 
white bear and why his habitat is different from others of his own 
species : — 
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Once upon a time there was a White Bear, and his nephew, Black 
Bear, was staying with him, with several other animals, including 
the fox. As the fox was always up to mischief, the white bear took 
away his right shoulder, and in consequence the former was very ill. 
White Bear took the fox's shoulder, and tied it along with a bunch 
of claws which he always carried. Now fox being very sick, and not 
able to get along very well without his shoulder, sent for the crow, 
who was full of cunning, to devise some means of getting his shoul- 
der back. After a long talk, the crow went to visit White Bear, who 
was very old and infirm and troubled with rheumatism. He was 
sitting at the fire, warming his back, when the crow came in, and 
the bunch of claws and the fox's shoulder were hanging from the 
roof above his head. The crow began to talk to him, and occasion- 
ally he would touch the bunch of claws, and the white bear would 
wake up with a start, at which the crow would explain that he was 
only touching the claws to see what they were made of. At last White 
Bear took no notice of the noise, and soon was half asleep, and the 
crow, seeing his chance, caught hold of the fox's shoulder, and 
pulled it off, and ran out of the camp. White Bear then woke up, 
and asked his nephew, Black Bear, what was the matter, and the 
latter, who stuttered, explained that the crow had run away with the 
fox's shoulder. He took so long in telling it, that White Bear got 
angry, and told Black Bear to get out and find a home for himself. 
So ever since the white and black bears have lived apart. 

White Bear, to show his rage, took down the sun and put it along 
with the claws. Now, as everything was in darkness, the other ani- 
mals could not hunt, and were starving. So they applied to the 
crow to get them out of their new trouble. In the mean time White 
Bear's daughter went for water, and as she was having a drink, some- 
thing black was floating in the water, which she swallowed. Some 
days afterwards a child was born to her, and the infant grew so fast 
that soon he could walk about ; and when he saw this bright thing 
hanging among the bunch of claws, he began to cry for it. After 
much persuasion White Bear gave it to him to play with in the 
camp. After a while he wished to play outside with it, but White 
Bear would not at first allow it. But as the child kept continually 
crying to be allowed to do so, he at last consented, but told him not 
to go far from the camp, and if he saw anybody coming, to run into 
the tepee at once. This the child promised to do, but as soon as he 
got out, he threw the sun up into the sky, and flew away, for he was 
the crow in still another diguise. When White Bear saw that he 
was cheated again by the crow, he was furious, and since then white 
bears have been always wicked. 
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III. THE DOG-RIB LEGEND OF ITHENHIELA ; OR, THE CREATION OF 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

The first religious ceremony at which I was present with the 
Dog-Ribs and Hare-Skins remains vividly in my memory, and shows 
how thoroughly they mix the picturesque of their old religion with 
that of the new. It was at the celebration of the midnight mass at 
a northern Roman Catholic mission. The Indians had travelled 
long distances across the snow, from the depths of the forest to the 
southward, from the wind-swept Barren Lands to the eastward, and 
from the lonely lake country to the northward, to be present at the 
ceremony. Some 600 in all had assembled, and, dressed in fur cos- 
tumes, knelt upon the floor of the rude log church as the priest, a 
Frenchman of old France, sang the majestic service. When he 
reached the Adeste fideles, he sang one verse through in his rich 
Gascon voice, and then all the Indians joined with him, and finished 
the beautiful hymn in Dog-Rib. 

I stood at the door of the church as the Indians came out and 
noted the impression the service had left on their countenances. 
The sky was bright with a thousand colors, the ever-changing beauty 
of the northern lights, which flickered and faded and relighted as the 
Indians passed me. Looking up to the heavens, they saw that 
strange phenomenon which is to them the most mysterious thing of 
nature. " Ah," they said with their faces bowed before this great 
light, " 'tis the fingers of Ithenhiela beckoning us to the home 
beyond the sky. Now some of us will pass to that great country 
which we know not." Later I heard the story of Ithenhiela, and 
to me it was the most beautiful of all the Dog-Rib stories. It is as 
follows : — 

In the great Northwest of Canada there flows one of the mighti- 
est rivers of the earth, known to the whites as the Mackenzie, and 
to the Northern Indians as the Too-cha-Tes or Big Water. On the 
very border of the Arctic Circle another great river joins the Big 
Water from the southwest. This river the Dog-Ribs still know as 
" the river that flows from the country of the Big Man." 

Naba-Cha, or the Big Man, was one of the most enormous men 
who ever lived. His wigwam was made of three hundred skins of 
the largest caribou that could be killed on the vast plains far to the 
northward. It had taken the bark of six huge birch-trees to make 
the onogan from which he daily ate his meals. And it took one 
whole moose, or two caribou, or fifty partridges, to feed him each day. 
Famous indeed was Naba-Cha throughout the whole North Country, 
and many were the expeditions of war he had made into distant lands 
to the north, east, south, and west. He had travelled northward to 
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the mouth of the Big Water to fight the Snow Men or Eskimo, east- 
ward across the Great Lake of Many Slaves to the country of the 
Yellow Knives, where he had seen the pure copper shining in the 
sands of mighty rivers, southward away on to the great plains to 
the country of the Crees, where there were so many large animals, 
— but westward he had never ventured far, because in that direction 
it was said that a bigger man than Naba-Cha dwelt. Now Naba- 
Cha was not only big, but he was also cruel and wicked, especially 
to a young Wood-Cree boy whom he had brought back from the 
South once when on the warpath, and who had neither father nor 
mother nor sister nor brother to help fight. Ithenhiela, the Cari- 
bou-Footed, as the boy was called, had, however, one great friend at 
the wigwam of Naba-Cha. This was Hottah, the two-year-old moose, 
the cleverest of all the northern animals. Truly he was clever, for 
he had travelled all the distance from the mouth of the Too-Cha-Tes 
to the wigwam of Naba-Cha in three days, and this was very far 
indeed. Now Hottah had long thought of a plan by which he might 
help Ithenhiela. He knew that far to the westward, much beyond 
where Naba-Cha had ever gone, flowed another river almost as great 
as Too-Cha-Tes, and that safety for a hunted man or beast lay on its 
farther side, because there dwelt Nesnabi, the Good Man. 

One day Hottah came to Ithenhiela, and said to him, " We will go 
away. You get a stone, a clod of earth, a piece of moss, and a 
branch of a tree, and we shall escape from the cruel Naba-Cha." 
Ithenhiela got what he was told to get, and soon they were ready to 
be off. Hottah took Ithenhiela upon his back, and before long they 
were out on the great plains which lie many days beyond the Too- 
Cha-Tes. Hardly had they started when they saw coming behind 
them Naba-Cha on his great caribou. Then said Hottah, " Fling 
out behind you your clod of earth." Hottah did so, and immediately 
there rose up behind them, and between them and Naba-Cha, great 
hills of earth so wide and so high that it was many days before Naba- 
Cha again came in sight. And during this time Ithenhiela ate the 
ripened berries, while Hottah chewed the sweet grass which grew 
beyond the hills. 

When Naba-Cha once more appeared in sight, Ithenhiela flung 
out behind him the piece of moss, and a great muskeg-swamp lay 
behind them. And for days the great man and his caribou floun- 
dered in the thick sphagnum. Meanwhile, on and on towards the 
country of the Setting Sun passed Hottah and Ithenhiela. And 
when once more Naba-Cha appeared, Ithenhiela dropped the stone, 
and great indeed were the high rocky hills which intervened between 
them and Naba-Cha. Up to the very clouds rose the hills, white with 
snow, and magnificent, such as had never been seen before. Long 
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was it before the fugitives again saw Naba-Cha and the great cari- 
bou, and far had they gone towards the West before Ithenhiela had 
to throw the branch of the tree from him. Then arose a great and 
mighty forest of which the trees were so thick that Naba-Cha could 
not pass between them, and had to cut his way through, while the 
caribou was left behind because his horns had stuck in the branches, 
and he could not pass on. All this delay helped Ithenhiela ; and 
when he once more saw the cruel Naba-Cha, he and his moose-friend 
had already crossed the Great Western River which they had tried 
so hard to reach. Away into the Northwest wound Tes-Yukon, 
through the high rocky hills to the northward, foaming as it flowed. 
Soon came Naba-Cha to the other side of the Tes-Yukon, and called 
aloud, " Help me, Hottah, across this mighty river. Help me to 
reach the country that lies beyond, and I shall do no harm to Ithen- 
hiela." Then across for him went Hottah ; and as he brought him 
back across the great Tes-Yukon, he overturned him, and down he 
swept through the swirling rapids of the river, and was lost. This 
was the last of the wicked Naba-Cha. 

Then came Hottah to Ithenhiela standing upon the bank, and, turn- 
ing to him, he said, " Ithenhiela, I must leave you now, and return 
whence I came. Go you and follow this great river, and soon you 
will come to a great tepee. This is the home of Nesnabi, the Good 
Man. Great indeed is he, and far has he travelled, into our country 
to the eastward, among the golden rivers lost in mountains to the 
southward, to the great water which has no ending to the westward, 
and to the silent plains, all snow-covered, to the northward, where 
live the Snow-Men. He, like Naba-Cha, is big, but he is not cruel, 
and harms no one. He will aid you." Then departed Ithenhiela, 
and following the bends of the great Tes-Yukon through the high 
spruce forest, he came to the wigwam of Nesnabi, who stood silent 
beside his home. "Whence have you come, young man," said he, 
" and where are you going ? " At this, up spoke Ithenhiela, " Great 
Chief, I have come from far. I have neither father nor mother nor 
brother nor sister. My home was with my own people away in 
the South Country, and there I lived happily until the coming of 
Naba-Cha, who took me away with him to the cruel North Country, 
where the snow lasts long in winter, by the sweeping waters of the 
Too-Cha-Tes. Hard indeed was Naba-Cha to me, and many a 
season passed I in misery with him, until I came away with Hottah, 
the two-year-old moose who brought me to your country, O Great 
Nesnabi, and but now has he left me." To this answered the kind 
Nesnabi, "Ithenhiela, I have long known that you would come to 
me. Stay with me as long as you like, but if at the end of the week 
you wish to journey away, I will then prepare you for your journey 
farther into the West Country." 
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Thus it was that Ithenhiela stayed at the wigwam of Nesnabi ; 
but when the week was done, he came to his protector, and said to 
him, " I must now leave you, and travel farther. Give me that pre- 
paration for my journey that you have promised me." Then took 
Nesnabi seven arrows from his wigwam, and said to him, " This is 
enough to help you, Ithenhiela, but should you shoot at any bird or 
beast in a spruce-tree and the arrow stick in the branches, take you 
care that you go not after it, for if you do, surely something will hap- 
pen to you." Hardly had Ithenhiela left the good Nesnabi, when 
he saw a squirrel in the branches of a red spruce-tree, and, raising 
his bow, he shot an arrow at it. Down fell the squirrel, but the 
arrow lodged in the branches. At once, Ithenhiela, forgetting what 
Nesnabi had told him, started to climb after the arrow. As he 
mounted, the arrow went up, too. Up, up, they went, until at last 
they came to the sky, and the arrow passed through, and he after it. 

Great was Ithenhiela's surprise when he entered the Sky Country. 
It was so different from what he had expected. He had imagined a 
glorious country, where the sun always shone, and where herds of 
musk oxen, caribou, and moose roamed at large in plenty, with many 
of his own people camped in large wigwams here and there. But 
instead, the air was damp, dreary, and cold ; no trees or flowers 
grew ; no herds of animals ran on the silent plains ; the smoke of 
no wigwam greeted his anxious eyes ; the war-whoop or hunting-cry 
of no Indian of his own people was heard ; only, far in the distance 
against the sky shimmered a great white mass, like a pile of snow, 
when the sun shines upon it in the early summer. Towards this 
great white thing ran a winding path from the very spot where Ithen- 
hiela stood. " I will follow it," thought he, "and see what I come 
to, and find out what lies in that blazing wigwam over there. As he 
passed along, he met an old woman who said to him, "Who are you, 
and where are you going ? " " I have come from far," said Ithen- 
hiela. " I am the Caribou-Footed. Can you tell me who lives over 
there in that big white wigwam ? " " Ah," said Capoteka, " I know 
you, Ithenhiela. Long have I thought you would come here. But 
you have done wrong ; this is no country for man. In that great 
wigwam over there lives Hatempka ; and unhappy is he because he 
has lost his belt of medicine, and until he gets it again, no one will 
be happy in the Sky Country. The belt is at the tepee of the two 
blind women who live far beyond the wigwam which shines so 
white, and no one can get it from them. Whoever finds it, and gets 
it from the bad blind women, will have the daughter of Hatempka, 
the beautiful Etanda, for his wife." Off then started Ithenhiela, 
and, travelling hard, soon came he to the home of the two old blind 
women. And as he entered the wigwam, he saw hanging upon the 
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the side the belt of Hatempka, and many indeed were the skulls 
which hung about it, for many had gone to seek the belt, but none 
had returned. The blind women bade him welcome, and said to 
him, " When you leave, Ithenhiela, tell us, so that we may bid you 
good-by." Now Ithenhiela had noticed that each of the two old 
women had behind her back a knife of copper, long and sharp. 
"Ah !" thought he, "when I leave, they mean to kill me," for one 
sat on either side of the door in readiness, " but I shall fool them." 
In one part of the wigwam lay a muskamoot (or bag) of bones and 
feathers. To this he tied a string, which he pulled over the pole 
above the door. Then said he, " I am going now, blind women. 
Remember I am old and fat, and when I leave, I make much noise." 
At this he pulled the string, and towards the door passed the bag of 
bones and feathers. Immediately the two old blind women stabbed ; 
but striking only feathers, the long knives passed through them into 
each other, and both were killed. Then took Ithenhiela the belt of 
medicine, and went he unto the shining white home of Hatempka, 
and said to him, " Great chief, be you happy now, I have brought to 
you your healing belt. Give me now my wife, your daughter, the 
beautiful Etanda,. that I may leave you." Then said Hatempka, 
" Oh ! much pleased am I, Ithenhiela. You have saved my people. 
Now shall the sun shine again. Now shall musk oxen, caribou, 
moose, and bear live once more in our country. Again shall we see 
the smoke of many wigwams. Once more shall we hear the voice 
of many hunters. Take you now my daughter, the fair Etanda, but 
leave me not. Stay with me, and be a great man after me." So 
Ithenhiela remained at the shining white home of Hatempka. 

Hence was derived the name and country of the Big Man. Still 
the Indians in that distant country, when the northern lights flit 
across the sky, see in them the fingers of Ithenhiela, beckoning 
them to the home he has found for them so far away. 

Note. — The influx of fur-traders into the Mackenzie River region, and even to 
Great Bear Lake within the last two years, since my return, has, I believe, very 
much altered the character of the Northern Indians. 

James Mackintosh Bell. 



